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THE "LIGHT-DARK" INTERPRETATIONS 
IN RORSCHACH'S EXPERIMENT 


tans Dincer Ph--D. 
Lecturer at the Psychiatric Clinicec 
University of Bassi 


Translated by Dr. J. Jervis Carlson, New York 


In 1932 I published in the Schweizer Archiv fir Neurologie 
ad Peychiatrie (Vol. XXX) a detailed study on this subject, so 
n voresenting here a brief summary of that study, I must neces- 
sarily omit detailed proof of the individuel results as well as 
discussion of the 271 cases on which the study is based. I must 
refer those who are interested in a detailed elabo- ation of the 

theme and wish to test the idity of my results, to my de- 
tailed work of 1932; in dwelling here upon only a few of the 
main points an impression of dogmatism is unavoidable, since a 
discussion of the vroofs which lie in the material itself is 
not possible. 


By means of psychological observation and analysis it may 
be demonstrated that in every day life we reect differently to 
bright colors than to lisht-dark shadings. Every bright color 
draws our attention to itseif ee our glance wanders 
from one striking spot of color to the next, of a different 
tone, and usually regards each individual color as belonging 
to a specific thing, to which we react with a specific emotion. 
These specific emotions are more peripheral and partial reac-— 
tions of our personality, which are fused with the perception 
or image of a particular object. The light-dark shadings, on 
the other hand, do not usually impress us as single images, 
but blend indistinctly with one another:—- we are reminded of 
twilight, a moonlit landscape, or of mistiness. They create, 
therefore, a whole-impression that arouses a diffuse whole 
emotion impregnating the psychic core of the personality; a 
so-called mood that tends to have a euphoric tone when a gen- 
eral lightness predominates, and a dysphoric tone when dark- 
ness prevails. 


In the Rorschach investigation we find a group of light- 
dark interpretetions in which we can observe the same atti- 
tude (Einstellung) toward the whole-impression of a black plate 
that is produced in every-day life by an intermingling of 
dark ee As the subject, in this case, is reacting to 
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the whole-—impression of the card, whole-interpretations often | 
result. If, however, (as often happens) only details are se- 
lected for interpretation; it can be shown that the shadings 
of these parts of the figure were perceived as a whole-impres- 
sion, because this mental set perseverates from the initial 
glance over the whole card. A diffuse whole-impression of the 
shadings of a black card that does not consider any of the de- 
tails of the shading, arouses in the subject a general "whole- 
emotion," a dysphoric mood. This group of light-dark inter- 
pretations which proceed from the whole impression of the 
shadings and arouse a dysphoric mo the subject, I have 
designated with the abbreviation hd, and have then distin- 
guished Fhd+, Fhd-, hdF and pure interpretations, in ac- 
cordance with Rorschach's own evaluation of the color inter- 
pretations. Through this differentiation one can indicate 
whether the intellectual striving for formal order, or the 
emotional factors predominate in making the interpretation, 

in exact analogy to Rorschach's method with color interpre- 
tations. Interpretations of the type Fhd+ thus indicate that 
the subject is able to control his emotional impulses rather 
well; the more the interpretations take on the character of 
hdF or the pure hd type without the influence of formal fac- 
tors, so much more is the subject dominated by his moods. 


les: Card IV right side up, whole: "A scarecrow draped 
with dark stuff." Fhd+ : 
Card VI held sideways, upper half: "The silhouette 
of a wreck in the Arctic sea, all covered with snow." Fhd+ 
Card II black part: "Like a big flying raven -—- 


there (side part) are the wings, in front (tip) the head."Fhd- 
7 Card VII, whole: "Storm clouds." Fhd- 
Card IV, whole: "Like an Alpine valley." Pure hd 


There is still another group of light-dark interpretations 
which in many respects are the opposite of those discussed up 
to this point. These are interpretations in which a section 
of the blot is not directly perceived as a whole, but through 
an approach directed to details, so that within the section of 
the blot selected, a number of separate shadings are seen, and — 
each interpreted according to form and light-dark value. Since 
these interpretations of the different shadings are brought to- 
gether in an inner relationship, we have widely differentiated 
answers resulting, answers rich in relationships, and always 
good in their formal structure. 


Example: Card II, right "A park street in the glaring sun- 
side up: shine (space between) inclosed on 
both sides by dark overhanging trees 
(the black). The street narrows 
toward the rear and becomes a narrow 
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path in the distance \2igat-erey mid— 
dle streak of the tip) which lies in 
shadow because it has hills on either 
side. The th leads to two dark fir 
trees (tips). 


"There (the two light flecks on the 
center line) is the disk of the rising 
moon, which is reflected in the sea. 
Near by (deep black) the silhouette 

of a sitall town; one can see the 
church steeple plainly. And on the 
other side a wooded ridge veiled in 
mist. Over there a lightly overcast 
night sky. And all is reflected in 
the water." 


Card IV, clear- "Model of a head in profile, chiselled 
ly visible head, upper out of beautiful light stone. The 
left within the inner locks of hair, the deep-set eyes and 
figure. the lines about the mouth are indi- 
cated by darker shadings." 


ways, middle line: 


These light-dark interpretations with their selection of 
relatively independent shadings interpreted as such, are the 
result of an apvroach which is usual to bright colors, but not 
to light-dark shadings. We may conclude from this fact that 
this group of light-dark interpretations closely approaches 
the usual form—color interpretations, a conclusion which is 
confirmed by various comparative studies, a discussion of which 
at this point would lead us too far afield. Just as in the 
usual form-color interpretations which Rorschach designated 
FFb+, form and color of the different color areas are harmoni- 
ous, so in the light-dark interpretations which we are now 
studying, the form and light-emphasis of the various shadings 
are brought into harmony. On the basis of this inner rela- 
tionship with the FFb+ I have designated this group of light- 
dark interpretations which are perceived through an approach 
to the various shadings as P(Fb) In the case of many (but 
by no means all) F(Fb) interpretations, the emphasis on depth- 
perspective plays a role. (This is true of the first example, 
is suggested in the second, but not in the third of the F(Fb) 
interpretations mentioned above.) The more markedly a subject 
tends toward hd responses the fewer will be the F(Fb) interpre- 
tations and vice-versa. While the hd responses are freouently 
whole interpretations, this is rarcly true of the F(Fb) inter- 
pretations; for only in exceptional cases will the subject suc- 
ceed in accounting for every bit of shading on a card. In 
this and in many other respects which we cannot discuss here, 
the inner opposition of the F(Fb) and the hd interpretations 
is shown. This opposition is also expressed quite naturally 
in the psychological interpretation: the F(Fb) interpretations 
have naught to do with the central diffuse emotional stratum 


Card VI, side- 
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of the personality, but rather with the sensitivity and tone 
of the peripheral, tial, single emotions. While the usual 
form-color interpretations, insofar - the different color 
tones of the blot ate re ed eoually, represent an active, 
variable adaptation to the environment which is accompanied by 
a free play of different emotions, the F(Fb) interpretations 
indicate a specifi degree (or nuance) of adaptation, which 

is characterized by a definite emotional tone. In this respect 
we may distinguish between two different kinds of F(Fb) re- 
sponses which, naturally, are linked through transitional 
Cases. In the first type, the darkness of the different 
shadings is considered, and the content often suggests dys- 
phoric emotional tones. 


E le: Card IV, right "Three eagle heads of stone. The two 
side up, upper: part: lower ones lie more in shadow and 
look to one side; in the dark lines 
is a repelling expression. And the 
center one looks serenely down from 
above." 


This type of F(Fb) interpretation indicates an anxious, cau- 
tious, painfully conscientious form of adaptation to the en- 
viornment. The other type lends toward an emphasis of the 
lighter shadings, enjoys the stimulus of the fine gradations 
of gray tones, sees lovely colorful, idyllic landscapes, 
chiselled human and animal heads that are described as at- 
tractive or ouaint; constructs attractive buildings and 
touches with almost sensual pleasure the various kinds of 
soft fur. This type of F(Fb) interpretation betrays a gently 
accommodating and delicately submissive adaptation to the en- 
vironment, which is accompanied by positively toned emotions. 


F(Fb) interpretations are in general quite rare, the 
reason being as already mentioned, that they are products of 
an exceptional approach not usual to light-dark values in 
every-day life. It is therefore understandable that F(Fb) in- 
terpretations do not occur in many experiments on normal per- 
sons. The subject must possess one of these specific degrees 
of adaptation to the environment expressed in the F(Fb) re- 
sponses. With normal subjects the pleasurably toned type 
of F(Fb) interpretation is in the foreground; acouaintance 
with those whose protocols are distinguished by several such 
lovely, colorful F(Fb) interpretations reveals that these per- 
sons stand out in everyday life because of their gentle dis- 
position, flexibility. and fineness of feeling. Many of these 
people also betray in their daily existence a tender love of 
small things, a sympathetic devotion to the individual, and 
can therefore especially enjoy an intimate fineness in art and 
in nature. With psychopaths (inborn disharmonies in the pat- 
tern of temperament or charaeter) and neurotics (acquired dis- 
turbances caused by repressed conflicts) we find F(Fb) re- 
sponses are even rarer than among normal persons. We find 
the unpleasant-toned type of F(Fb) almost exclusively, and 
these are given by inseoure, sensitive psychopaths and certain 
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milder neurotics. The F(Fb) responses here usually have the 
significance of a defensive and compensating reaction, which 
is directed against a gradual sinking into abnormal fluctua- 
tions of mood, and thus maintains that careful, restrained, 
over-conscientious adaptation to the environment which we have 
shown to be characteristic. : 


hd interpretations, i.e., those responses in which a whole- 
impression of the shadings suggests in the subject a diffuse 
emotional reaction, are found only sporadically among normal 
persons. The moods of a normally secure person are usually 
not so responsive that the relatively insignificant stimulus 
of a black Rorschach card is sufficient to produce a notice- 
able, unpleasant-toned flare of emotion that would be expressed 
in the interpretation. If this occurs freouently with a sub- 
ject an abnormal sensitivity to unpleasant moods must already 
exist in the psychic core of that personality; therefore when- 
ever there are comparatively freouent hd interpretations (many 
more than three, on the average) we may conclude that there 

are abnormal disturbances in the central emotional life. It 
would be entirely false to assume that freouent hd interpreta- 
tions are given by all psychopaths and neurotics; this is true 
only among those in whom the "core" of the persona ity is dis-— 
turbed in the sense that there is an abnormal tendency toward 
unpleasant reactions. This fails to apply to all the vosycho- 
paths who make others suffer rather than suffer themselves, 

and to those neurotics whose neuroses do not penetrate the core 
of the personality. Freouent hd interpretetions are given es— 
pecially by those temperamental psychopaths who are disturbed 
because of a triviality not only on the surface, but algo in 
the core of the personality, whether this disturbance imme- 
diately vanishes - (these are the persons who because of the 
lability of their fundamental personality are "swaying reeds 

in the wind") - or whether the disturbance is of longer dura- 
tion. In Rorschach protocols taken during such a disturbance, 
very characteristic contents are sometimes found; the black 
blot affects such persons like dark curtains behind which 

lurks all manner of gruesomeness; or like dismal clouds which 
hang threateningly low. We have, therefore, frecuent hd in- 
terpretations which often follow one another in perseverating 
fashion and are dominated by a uniform emotion which may some- 
times be seen in the content of the responses. 


: Examples of subjects in a depressed mood: 
Card VI, side-ways, "Gloomy ruin on ea disintegrating rock, 


upper half: the tower fallen down - and there, like 
a tree broken by the wind." Fhda+ 


Card V, side-ways, "A rotten trce-trunk, overgrown with 
upper part: moss and sinking into the earth. 
Thus nature destroys." Fhd+ 
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Examples of subjects in an anxious mood: 


Card II, side-ways, "A menacing ridge of mountains; and there 
black: (dark streak in the black) crevices in 
the valley below - so dark." hdaF 


Card I, upside-down, "A Bajazzo with outstretched arms - 
center figure: like a ghostly dream figure." Fhd+ with 
strong movement 
. Ccomponcnts 


Examples of subjects in an irritated mood: 


Card VI, side-ways, "A volcano eruption in the sea; the water 
upper half: hurled upward and boiling." hdaF 


Card IV, right side "A devil who crouches there as if he 
up, whole: would spring forth the next minute." Conm- 
bination of movement and 
Fhd+ response. 


‘As the degree of disturbance increases such interpreta- 
tions gag on disappear, because with an increasing impair- 
ment of the integrating function the highly constricted intel-~ 
lect is finally exhausted in the search for a mere form and 
can no longer include other stimuli in the process of inter- 
ee ee What attitude the subject has toward the distur- 

ance (mastery, over-compensation, feeble defense, passive 
sinking or active retreat into it with the building up of il- 
lusions, etc.) may be seen in the different cases by a care- 
ful analysis of the protocols; the discussion of examples 
which are to be found in my 1932 investigation is beyond the 
scope of this summary. Among neurotic subjects frequent hd 
interpretations are found principally when the repressed con- 
flict is so deep-seated that it has shattered the emotional 
stratum in the core of the personality. When, among such 
subjects an unpleasant-toned mood is suggested by a black 
card, the suppressed conflicts associated with it are often 
also nroused; then the experience content of the neurotic 
conflict may be deduced in suggestive symbolic manner from 
the content of the hd responses. The proof for this can be 
presented only in the exact discussion of examples, which 
may be found in my study of 1932. . 


Editorial Note 
The large amount of discussion around Dr. Beck's and 
my own recent paper necessitates the appearance of the 
shading-response issue in serial form. We have been par- 
ticularly fortunate in being able to open the series of 
oe papers with the preceding abstract, by the author 
if, 


himse of Dr. Binder's concepts regarding the shading 
responses. The next issue will bring a complementary and 
critical summary of Dr. Binder's further findings. Three 
of the following contributions (Dr. Binder's, Dr. Booth's, 
and Dr. Hertz's) alsc contain specific material on the 
shacing responses. 
Brune Klopfer. 
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"SOME REC WT RORSCHACH PROBLEMS" 


Hans Binder, Ph. D. 
Basel, Switzerland 


In conclusion (to the preceding paper), just a few comments 
on Dr. Beck's objections to my view of the light-dark interpre- 
tations. I can only agree with Dr. Bruno Klopfer's statement 
that my classification of the light-aark interpretations is 
ouite different from Beck's, and that the discrepancies and mis- 
understandings are the result of these differenees in classifi- 
cation. Beck, in emphasizing p° spective as characteristic of 
his FY interpretations (p. 196 of his book), includes in this 
category a portion of my F(C) interpretations, while in my hd 
interpretations perspeotive plays a very smali role. When, 
therefore, Beck fails to find frequent FY interpretations among 
psychopaths (p. 4 of his book), and considers this a contra- 
diction to my results, it is only because he has incorrectly 
identified his FY interpretations with my hd responses, when 
in reality his FY interpretations are much closer to my F(C) 
responses, which, as I proved statistically back in 1932, are 
considerably less frequent among ere than among normal 


persons (Schweizer Archiv, Vol. XXX, p. 3 


Furthermore, Beck asserts that my hd responses are almost 
always whole-interpretations. How little this is the case may 
be seen in my study of 1932, in which I showed that among my 
sponses rare detail responses chweizer Archiv 
Vol. XXX, p.-38). The fact is, that ot the fi-dstei1 
responses the shadings of the part selected were experienced 
only as a whole impression because this approach (Einstellung) 
to the shadings perseverated from the-initial glance over the 
whole card. In regard to location, however, only a detail 
was selected, and therefore in considering apperception-type 
and succession these responses should be classified as detail 


responses; and their significance is quite different from that 
of the whole-responses. 


Finally, Beck dislikes the inner relationship between my 
hd interpretations and the selection of a er portion of the 
blot; between my F(C) interpretations and the selection of 
smaller sections. He objects to this inner correlation and 
asserts that the beauty of the Rorschach experiment lies 
actually in the fact that the experimental results may be 
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broken up into factors which vary infepencen ts”; This, according 
to my conception of the matter, is essentially a misunderstanding 
of the experiment. The painstaking correlations of Ltpfe, Behn- 
Eschenburg and others, based on a large amount of material, have 
shown beyond a doubt that the whole experiment is interwoven 
with such inner correlations, for it has often been proved sta- 
tistically that the variation of ee has a certain influ- 
ence on the variation of another. e factors of the experiment 
are only relstively independent, but on the other hand they are 
only reiativeiy Gependent on one another. On general psycho- 
logical grounds it could not be otherwise; for the individual 
factors of the experiment represent different areas of the 
personality, which on the one hand possess relative independence, 
and on the other hand are steered and brought into inner rela- 
tionship by the superordinated whole of the personality. Only 
from the viewpoint of the old "atomistic psychology" (Elementen- 
psychologie) can one assume that the factors of the experiment 
vary in complete independence of one another. We make use of 

the relative independence of the factors when for every factor 

of the experiment we try to determine the psychic processes 
related to it. And when we find that the color interpretations 
are related to the general character of the peripheral emo- 
tional life, the F(8) Tesponses to particular trait: of the 
latter, the hd responses to the character of the central emotion- 
al life, this finding is in harmony with what Rorschach him- 

self has found regarding the significance of the other factors 

of the experiment. 


When Beck regards "self-appraisal" as the symptom value of 
the light-dark interpretations (Table XIII of his book) he is 
right, from our standpoint, to this extent, that the dysphoric 
emotional tones which are expressed in a portion of the F(C) 
and in all hd interpretations lower the self-evaluation.* Self- 
evaluation is a secondary, derived attitude, in which the per- 
son passes judgment on ee rimary intellectual, emotional, and 
psychomotor peculiarities. For this very reason it seems pur- 
poseless to relate such a secondary, derived attitude to one 
factor of the. Rorschach experiment. It has been possible to 
relate the generally accepted factors of the Rorschach experi- 
ment to the primary peculiarities of the subject; one should 
“not abandon this in the psychological interpretation of the 
light-dark responses. If we have discovered the primary char- 
acteristies of a subject in this marner, we can easily decide, 
by psychological empathy, how a personality with the primary 
peculiarities which we have discovered, would appraise hiwself. 
Of course, this procedure presupposes that one has a tsvcho.ogi- 
Cal understanding of the wey in which, within the pers uaiity, 
all is more or less intimately reiated. And if anything rszerd- 
ing these dependencies is reflected in our interpretations of 
the light-dark respunses, we believe that it speaks in favor of 
our interpretation rather than against it. This :crreiaiive 
viewpoint is probably the only essential point in which we dis-— 
agree with Beck. 


*Self-evaluation depends too upon a number of other intellectual 
and psychomctoric characteristics of a person expressed in en- 
tirely differsat factors of the Rorschach record. 
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Manfred Bleuler, M. D. 
Basel, Switzerland 


It is very interesting to note that the American psycho- 
logical school and we Swiss physicians differ greatly in our 
concept of the Rorschach technique. I should think a clear 
recognition and evaluation of these principal differences in 
both concepts is important both for the Rorschach technique ; 
and for the scientific world view in general. I recently stated 

in a review of Dr. Beck's book for the Zeitschrift fir Kinder- 


psychiatrie: 


"Without any doubt Beck's work means a real step forward 
in the unification of the Rorschach method and must be warmly 
recommended to everyone who worls with it. One cannot consider 
the critical details here. The total attitude of the book (as 
well as the attitude of other recent Rorschach publications) 
demands, principally en to the following question: 
Will it ever be possible to exhaust the possibilities of inter- 
pretation of a Rorschach record on the basis of schematic tab- 
ulations? Rorschach himself was a physician, and ii: clinical 
Giagnostic technique it is self-evident that one has to evalu- 
ate by empathy the meaning of every single complaint, every 
symptom; that one symptom never has an individual diagnostic 
value but must be considered only in connection with the total 
picture. According to clinical technique, one has to use this 
kind of empathy for every single response. One must consider 
the Rorschach tabulation as no more than a fleshless skeleton, 
not as the basis of the interpretation. One must always use 
the individual findings by considering the total findings. 


"Beck, as a psychologist, opposes sharply this clinical 
coneept. He attempts to eliminate the subjective judgment of 
the examiner from the method, a goal that has, to a great ex- 
tent, been achieved with the Binet-Simon test. Every physi- 
cian, however, will emphasize that it is impossible to diagnose 
even bone fractures or skin disorders on the basis of diagnostic 
tabulations as used in botany. For him it is even less under- 
stancable how in psychodiagnostic, schematic tabulations should 
replace empathy; such schematic tabulations may be at the most 
aids for the evaluation, not the basis. If Beck tries to de- 
termine with the aid of tabulations whether the response "ani- : 
mal" to a certain spot is perceived keenly or poorly, one will ' 
have to object: Back of this response can be a splendid artistic 
achievement, using every nuance, every shading; the same 
response, however, can be the result of the perseveration of an 
idiot who has been previously shown an animal picture book. We 
think there is great merit in Beck's work in that it forces a 
decision on the question of whether the Rorschach method should 
remain a clinical instrument, like clinical diagnostic tech- 
nique, or whether it should be changed into a pure 'test,' to 
be evaluated purely on the basis of tabulations. It seems 
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that the great psychologist, Wells, decides in favor of the 
clinical concept, as we can see in’ the following quotation 
from his foreword to Beck's book: ‘Rorschach procedure is not 
a test, and its use is not a technique; it is an art, in which 
ink dlote are instruments in the same sense as the sculptor's 
chisel'." 


From these principal considerations, my attitude to the 
points set forth in disoussion by Dr. Klopfer can be determined: 
I agree entirely with Dr. Klopfer's statements in regard to 

the form responses. It seems self-evident to me that one and 
the same response may be keen or poor, depending on how the 
subject has arrived at it (just as responses with identical 


wording can sometimes be form responses and sometimes movement 
responses) . 3 


An example: I received the response "man" to Card IV 
from both an epileptic and a very intelligent, healthy sub- 
ject. A careful inquiry showed with certainty that the epi- 
leptic didn't see a man at all on this card. The response 
was rather a perseveration of his impression from Card III, 
while the healthy subject was able to give a very exact and 
fitting description of the man he saw. Surely it would be 
wrong to work with a schematic tabulation where the "man" as 
response to Card IV is keenly or poorly seen and to give 
these two responses the same qualitative value. 


I have some doubts about a subdivision of kinesthetic 
responses (M), since there seem to me very important weascns for 
not complicating the evaluation further. 


In my concept of the shading responses I follow Dr. Binder 
entirely. 


John D. Benjamin, M. D. 
Denver, Colorado 


Dr. Beck's comments on Dr. Klopfer's recent paper must be 
of great interest to anyone working with the Rorschach test. 
They provide, moreover, an excellent basis for a discussion of 
a few fundamental points of view in regard to Rorschach prob- 
lems. Unfortunately, an adequate evluation of the many important 
questions raised by these authors could scarcely be achieved 
within the limits of a brief discussion. For this reason I 
shall confine my comments at this time to Dr. Beck's concluding 
remarks about objectivity and subjectivity, and hope that at a 
later date I can discuss more thoroughly the technical — 
brought up by these interesting publications. 
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No one would question the desirability of having the Ror- 
schach test placed upon as objective a basis as possible, and 
every serious worker in the field has recognized the importance 
of, and to some extent at least striven for a solution of, this 
problem. The statement "as objective as possible," however, 
needs considerable qualification; by it I mean the highest 
degree of objectivity consistent with the nature and aims of 
the test. With this emendation I have of course already intro- 
duced a subjective note; my opinion of the nature and aims of 
the Rorschach may differ from Dr. Beck's, for example; in fact, 
it is very probable that it does. Surely our conceptions eee; 
the nature of science vary greatly. A theory which implicitly . 
defines as "objective" any procedure which can be done auto- 
Matically, on a quantitative basis, and with the same results 
from all investigators, irrespective of special abilities, 

and as "subjective" a procedure which requires the exercise of 
qualitative judgments and accdérdingly will show variations from 
one worker to another, and then equates objective with "sci- 
entific" and subjective with "artistic," appears to me to limit 
the concept of scientific methodology far too drastically. 


For many of us who are working with the test the major re- 
search goal is to elaborate upon and refine the metiod to the 
point where it will bean even better means of studying per- 
sonality than it is now; i.e-., to heighten its qualitative po- 
tentialities. The more objeetive the scoring procedures can 
be mace without sacrificing any qualitative excellences, the 

better for all concerned; as soon as objectivity is looked 
upon as an end in itself, however, and becomes the object of 
almost fetishistic worship, it deteriorates into a pseudo- 
objectivity at the expense of scientific reality. This must, 
it is coperen’. always be the case when we use exclusively 
quantitative methods to investigate material which can only be 
expressed in quantitative-qualitative terms. That the human | 
personality as a whole represents such material, at least for 
our present methods of investigation, is amply demonstrated by 
a comparison of the contribution of such quantitative—qualita- 
tive scienees as clinical psychiatry and psychoanalysis toward 
a better understanding of personality with those made by the 
surely more objective and quantitative scienee of academic 
psychology, valuable though many of the latter may be. 


I have no quarrel with those who wish to restrict them- 
selves to purely objective quantitative methods; on the con- 
trary, much of value and interest may be expected from them. 
I do, however, protest against the attempt to make over the 
Rorschach into one of them at a very real sacrifice of its 
enormous potentialities. I hope that the test is capable of 
further development in the direction of true cbjectivity; I 
believe that it is already the most objective of all adequate 
qualitative methods of personality study; I am convinced, how- 
ever, that a certain degree of subjectivity is inherent in its 
nature, and that a refusal to recognize this fact will lessen 
rather than increase the validity of the results obtained. 
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With Dr. Beck's remarks to the effect that the "pene- 
trating understanding of the whole personality" shown by a 
few workers using the instrument "subjectively," and the fact 
that "the test happened to ge under way" as a subjective 
method, do "not free any of us from the need and even obliga- 
tion of making it less and less subjective and more and more 
objective," I am in full accord. I would add, however, that 
the need for objectivity does not free any of us from the 
obligation of inquiring why the test "happened" to get under 
way ang pondiaabe, and why such accurate results are obtained 
= ee workers who make no bones about its partial sub- 


Gotthard C. Booth, M. D. 
New York, N.Y. 


The F+ Responses 


Concerning the evaluation of the quality of pure FORM 
responses, I feel that the discussion between Besk .nd Klopfer 
aims at the achievement of a degree of exactitude which seems 
to me out of proportion with the significannse of this part of 
the score within the total eharacter and use of the Rorschach 
method. It should be kept in mind that the F responses in gen- 
eral do reveal the interrelationship existing between the formal 
intellectual control (corresponding to the "perseption ego" of 
psychoanalysis) and the dynamic, introversial and extroversial 
fastors within the structure of the individual personality. It 
constitutes one of the greatest merits of the method that it 
shows the intelligence factor as a mere apparatus which gets 
its power and its working directions from instinctual and emo- 
tional sources. In other words: intelligence pave a sec- 
ondary role in the personality make-up and in the Rorschach 
soore. The quality of the intelligence factor, accordingly, 
plays only a still less important role in the evaluation of 
the vital character and adjustment of the individual, as seen | 

- from the standpoint of the clinician and of society in general. 
It is in keeping with this concept of personality that Rorschach 
himself, very wisely, established a low standard for the F+ 
quality of a response. This means that the quality of the in- 
tellectual control can be roughly evaluated by making a dis- 
tinction between responses on or above an average level on the 
one side, and such which are below this level. It seems to me 
that this classical, rough standard makes it possible that very 
little discrepancy will arise between: the F+ scorings of the 
same record by different, experienced examiners. 


Due to this theoretical situation it is not surprising that 
the attempts of Beck and Klopfer have failed to make the F+ qual- 
ity a more exact and objective part of the score. They seem to 
repeat the query after the quadratur circuli on the psycho- 
logical level. More I wish to draw attention to 

the following aspects of the problem: 
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1. The procedure of Beck to score such fare answers F- which 
cocur only in inferior, and never in superior groups, arouses 

my outspoken misgiv . It presupposes a degree of parallelism 
between the I.Q. and the F quality which has not been proved and 
is unlikely to be proved in the future. Beck himself insists on 
the independent character of the single variables in the Ror- 
schach score, specifically on his intention to score form and 
only form, as far as this category is concerned. Now it is a 
clinical fact that mentally inferior persons are often superior 
observers, because their naive peroeption is not distracted by 
the tendency of the intelligent to judge the material facts on 
the basis of his logical expectations. Anybody who has dealt 
with feeble-minded in institutions, or who knows something about 
the technique of professional magicians, will agree with this 
statement. This superior observing power of some feeble-minded 
is apt to be brought out by the Rorschach method, and it seems 
to. be unscientific that such faculty should be discounted in 

the score out of deference for the methods which deal with 
another aspect of the human mind. 


The practical consequences of Beck's procedure appear even 
more serious than the theoretical limitations: he tends to make 
the evaluation of F responses a mechanical routine «hich would 
make the use of the method a seemingly easy thing for unexperi- 
enced persons who happen to take a casual interest in it. He ex- 
presses a desire to favor the "non-—Rorschach clinician," but he 
actually threatens to discredit the method in the estimation of 
the same people whose interest in it he wants to engage. In all 
clinical methods, even in the field of organic medicine, the ex- 
perience and the intelligence of the examiner cannot be dispensed 

_ with through the use of ever so many standard figures. Research 
workers, who use a technique without being aware of the theoret- 
ical problems and pitfalls it involves, are most likely to apply 
it on improper problems and to derive mistaken conclusions which 
must alienate the critioal outsider. The pioneers of the Ror- 
schach method should remember that the recognition and the 
progress of psychoanalysis suffered for the longest time -- and 
most severely — from hasty generalizations and dogmatic applica- 
tions by immature and uncritical devotees -— and that despite the 

@arly organization of the psychoanalysts into a patented and ex- 
clusive community. The F+ problem is one of the problems of the 

Rorschach method which should be saved from overemphasis and dog- 

matism at the present time. 


8. Klopfer recommends to distinguish three or even four differ- 
ent qualities of the F response on the basis of the elaboration 
of the form peroeption. To do so would presuppose that the in- 
quiry into the reasons for the interpretation is actually apt to 
reveal the elements which prompted the patient to give the re- 
sponse. This, however, is not the case. The experiments of | 
Poetzl and others have furnished ample material for the fact that 
the individual may be unaware of essential factors whieh prompted 
his reaction.* A neurotic mechanism which causes repressed 


%By the same reasoning I consider it unjustified, if Beek scores 
@ popular "bat" response variably DW or W according to the reasons 
which the patient is able to give for his interpretation. 
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srceptions te emerge in responses following the incompletely 
pir, one can be thocrved quite often in the administration 
of the method. While I agree with Klopfer inasmuch as he finds 
the elaboration of the response a valuable criterion for the 
evaluation of a rare F response, I consider the inquiry a psycho- 
logical method which is much too rough for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing more than the two classical categories + and - . 


The conclusion which should be drawn on the basis of this 
situation seems to be that the Rorschach method is not meant to 
include the exact determination of the I.Q. Where an exact ap- 
praisal of the latter factor is important, the proper methods 
should be used in addition to the Rorschach. To burden it with 


the functions of an intelligence test may easily "kill it with 
affection." 


II a The Shading Response 


I agree with Klopfer and Binder that the shading response 
stands in need of a differential scoring 
; a) the tridimensional "chiaroscuro" type: K or k 
b) the flat "texture" type: c. 
Only the latter category can be claimed for the in‘ rpretation 


of Beck: that it has something to do with the self-appraisal 
of the individual. 


Regarding the evidence of self-appraisal in the Rorschach 
experiment, I wish to emphasize that sueh may not be expected in 
the score of a well adjusted, healthy individual. (That means 
in practice the appearance of more c in a score than there are 
C responses.) The psychological reason for this statement would 
be that the Rorschach responses represent a small scale sampling 
of the typical reaction of the individual towards environmental 
stimuli. Now, any human action or reaction loses something of 
its directness and efficiency as soon as the appraisal of one's 
own self enters as a conscious factor into the situation. 
Shading responses of the c type are indicative of a reality ad- 
justment which is impaired by some kind or degree of self-con- 
sciousness. While no denial is made that introspective self- 
appraisal plays a useful and normal role in the maturation pro- 
cess of modern man, evidence of its conscious part in a man- 
environment situation like the Rorschach experiment should be 
considered a pathological symptom. 


Self-appraisal which has become an integral part of an in- 
dividual man-environment relationship and, accordingly, does not 
show inte “orm of self-consciousness, can be studied mainly on 
the basis of the W: M correlation. Where it exceeds the 2:1 
ratio, the experience of personal inadequacy shaped, more or 
less consciously, the individual attitude toward the environment. 
In those rare cases where M comes near -.or exceeds the fi e 
for W, the respect for the own self exceeds the respect for the 
world without. In spite of superficial inferiority feelings, 
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the actual conduct of life is on a narcissistic basis. In both 
types of an unbalanced appraisal of the self-environment rela- 
tion, self-consciousneéss may or may not be in evidence. In 
Rorschach language: the c type of shading response tells only 
part of the story about the fundamental self-appraisal of the 
individual. 

\ 


Ill. The M Response 


I agree with Beck that the formulation of Piotrowski seems 
to be misleading as far as he describes M as indicative of th2 
"integrated" strivings of the personality. It should be made 
clear that the schizophrenic patient gives evidence only of 
strivings integrated in the parts of his split personality. As 
there can be no doubt but that the disintegrated parts of the 
schizophrenic personality may be very highly integrated units, 
the freouency of M answers in certain types of schizophrenia 
does not contradict the basic truth of Piotrowski's formulation. 


I fully accept the stand taken by Klopfer and Piotrowski 
in the introduction and interprétation of the refined scoring 
symbols for the different grades of the M element as they appear 
in the Rorschach experiment. I fail to see any rea son why Beck 
wants to express the secondary M responses by marginal notes 
rather than by scoring symbols. 


Regarding the criticism that there is no evidence for 
human experiences in which man feels as though he is an animal 
or even a passively moved object, I wish to refer to the follow- 
ing psychological facts: 


1. The findings of Levy-Bruhl about the "participation 
mystique" whieh is characteristic of the primitive 
mind and which means the experience of a partial 
ree of the human individual with animals and 

objects. 

2. The experiences of schizophrenic and psychasthenic 
patients. 

3. The experiences and imagery of poets. 

4. Surrealistic art. 

5. The experiences of normals in the state of mescal in~ 
toxication, which makes such phenomena accessible even 
to individuals who usually don't pay attention to the 
introspective manifestations of their soul. 


Besides making the "experience balance" a more reliable part 
of the score, the addition of the FM, m and K responses supports 
the opinion of Rorschach that a very close interrelation exists 
between the Wand M answers. Where the W are much in excess 
of M (e.g., in.chronic arthritis, see page 40-42 of Vol. I) one 
finds very often the normal 2:1 ratio for W: (M + FM +m +X), 
unless the coartation is nearly or actually complete. 
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_ Theoretically, the inclusion of FM, m and K responses in 
the evaluation of the introversive personality traits appears 
well justified, because they all represent different degrees 
of di ferentiation of the kinesthetic element. Kinesthesia 
represents the basic function in the process of Gestalt percep- 
tion. (See "Die 'sensorische' Bewegung und ihre Bedeutung als 
besondere Funktion" by Stein in Handbuch der Geisteskrankheiten, 
edited by Bumke, Vol. I, part 1, pp -39l. Oo what exten 
the subject is introspectively aware of the kinesthetic element 
in his visual perceptions, has probably something to do with 
the degree of differentiation and spontaneousness of the indi- 
vidual. Static (F) interpretations correspond to the amount of 
energy that is invested in automatic, "unconscious" perceptive 
and intellectual functions, while the different stages of move- 
ment answers result from varying degrees of free creative energy, 
appear ing in the form of "preconscious" (K, m and FM) and con- 
scious (HM) mental activity. It is in keeping with the well- 
known laws of corresponding phylogenetic and ontogenetic evolu- 
tion that only the higher stages of creative mentality allow 
for the projection of the most highly differentiated action of 
the living world: the human action, into the inkblots. Lower 
- grades of individual development allow only for the projection 
of more primitive stages in the evolution of life: the movements 
of inanimate objects by the forces of physics, and the movements 
of animals. 

The great practical usefulness of the refined scoring method 

has proved itself to me in my experiences with the following up 
of patients who are under psychotherapeutic treatment. 


Summary 


1. The F+ scoring requires a considerable degree of experience 
with the method. It cannot be made foolproof and is the 
least exact factor within the score. This disadvantage is 
of little practical importance, because 

a) the F+% represents only a secondary factor among those 
on which the evaluation of the individual personality 
is based within the scope of the Rorschach method. 

b) in cases where the I.Q. of the individual is of partic-— 
ular importance, this can and should be found out by the 
use of some standard intelligence test. Where it.is re- 
quired to appraise a personality problem on the basis 
of the Rorschach method and the I.Q., the examiner 
should use both methods directly instead of using the 
most subjective part of the Rorschach score for the 
smuggling in of results gained by an entirely different, 
well standardized method. 


8. The shading responses should be differentiated into two 
types of separate significance: the three-dimensional 
chiaroscuro (K) and the texture (c) responses. 
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3. Texture responses in excess of color responses reveal some 
sort of pathological self-consciousness. Self-appraisal | 
which has become an integral subconscious part of the indi- 
vidual behavior can be estimated on the basis of the W: M 
correlation. 


The differential scoring of those responses which are inter- 
mediate between pure form and human movement responses is 
useful in the practical use of the method. Theoretically 
this procedure is well justified, because kinesthesia ap- 
pears to be the basic function in Gestalt perception. The 
scale from F to M is in parallel with a croving conscious— 
ness of the kinesthetic factor in perception and with the 
development of the inner life to conscious experience and 
expression. 


Marguerite R. Hertz, Ph. D. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Since the publication of Rorschach's original «xperiment (23) 
considerable and enthusiastic interest has been shown in the ink- 
blot test, both in its technical aspects and in its practical ap- 
plication. Unfortunately, there has been much confusion espe- 
cially in the scoring and in the interpretation of the test. 

This has been chiefly because objective norms were not available 
for many years and consequently the scoring was largely subjec- 


tive. 


Most examiners have recognized the limitations of the scor- 
ing and have made sincere attempts to reduce the subjectivity 
involved. The RORSCHACH RESEARCH EXCHANGE has proved invaluable 
in presenting studies, suggestions and recommendations on this 
subject, among others, for the joint consideration of other 
Rorschach examiners and research workers. 


In a recent article on the present status of the Rorschach 
_ test,*Klopfer critized some of the scoring techniques presented 
by Beck (2) in his recent manual. In the rejoinder by Beck in 
the last issue, the discussion continues specifically on three 
important Rorschach categories: the F+, the M, and the Shading 
Response. 


In treating the F+ category, there seems to be a diversity 
of opinion as to whether or not a quantitative or a qualitative 
criterion, or both, should be applied in the determination of 
"sood" forms. Rorschach himself recommended the dual criterion. 
Those forms given most frequently by a healthy group were to be 
scored F+; whatever was better than those forms was also Ft; 
whatever was seen less clearly was designated F-. 


*Klopfer, B. "The present status of the theoretical development 


of the Rorschach Method," Rorschach Research Exchange, Vol. I, 
No. 5, pp 142-147. 
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Other examiners have stressed one or the other approach. 
Lépfe (18) for example admitted that much experience was neces- 
sary before "adequate objectivity" could be developed. Loosli- 
Usteri (17) adhered for the most part to a statistical criterion, 
yet could not exclude subjective estimate. She thought, however, 
that it was of little consequence. Oeser (21) conceded the 
need for subjective estimate with all but very frequent forms. 
Meltzer (19) and Gardner (7) on the other hand, adhered to fre- 
quency tabulations. The latter scored only for F+ and F and 
did not include F- at all. ’ 


Beck (1, 3) has frequently stressed the necessity for a 
standard list of F+ norms scientifically established. In his 
Manual, he presents a table of norms. Despite the fact that 
Klopfer assumes that these tables have been based on frequency 
tabulations, Beck fails to indicate this or to give any explana- 
tion as to the method of derivation of the norms presented. He 
merely states, "A fairly generous sampling of responses that 
have appeared in the writer's experience, and his judgment as to 
the scoring of them, is here given."* He refrains from scoring 
certain rare detail answers because they were selected "too in- 
frequently to make possible a normative judgment." 


Inasmuch as Beck has pleaded persistently for objectivity |. 


in sooring and for scientific determinations, it is disappoint-. 
ing that he did not give the necessary information in respect | 
to nis procedure or to the sample of the population on which 
he based his results. 


In a recent conversation with Dr. Beck, he stated that his 
data were based on a cross section of all his oases, and that in 
presenting this manual, the assumption was that his norms were 
universally applicable. 


It appears to the writer, that omission of experimental 
data is extremely serious especially in reference to an instru- 
ment which is still in its early state of development. If 

norms are to be of service at all, they must be reliable for 
the group to which they are applied. If norms are to be gen- 
eralized for all subjects, examiners have the right to know 
‘something of the "representativeness" and the "appropriateness" 
of the subjects on which they have been determined. Klopfer is 
certainly justified, therefore, in requesting the freouency 
figures on which the tables are based. 


In Beck's article in the present issue, he tells for the 
first time what his procedure was in amassing the F+ norms, -—- 
a quantitative basis with a clinical check, using a healthy 
superior group as reference. Then, it would appear that his 
norms must be interpreted as applicable only to superior indi- 
viduals. After all, an average group, two-thirds of the popula- / 
tion, has not been represented in his tables. It would cer- ‘ 
tainly seem necessary to have an adequate group of "average 


*Beck, 8. J., introduction to the Rorschach Method. 1937. 
The American Orthopsychiatric Association. P. 215. 
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individuals" at least, before "universal" norms could be taken 
seriously and utilized. 


Klopfer finds the purely quantitative determination of F+ 
sadly limited. He takes solace in the fact that Beck could not 
adhere rigidly to this criterion for certain of his rare detail 
answers. He would follow Rorschach in restricting the quanti- 
tative determination of F+ to form responses with high frecuen- 
cies, but for the form answers with a medium or low frequency 
he would apply certain qualitative determinations .* 


‘ For F+: 1. "a form interpretation of a W or D fitting alto-- 
gether more closely than the usual answers..... 
2. “elaboration and integration of more details 
than usual within a popular interpretation..... 
3. "selection of unusual details or an unusual com-— 
bination of details because of the specific form 
pattern thus gained ..... 


For F-: 1. the confabulatory approach.... 
2. forms based on blind guessing.... 
3. the contaminatory approach.... 
4. complete perseveration. 
5. position responses. 


Beck, in his answer, states that he is willing to admit of 
a qualitative basis for the determination of F+ provided certain 
conditione are met, namely 1) clinical validation, and 2) con- 
stant norms. 


Before considering the points of view of these investi- 
ators, it is necessary to remind ourselves again what F+ stands 
or. We know, for example, that by W, Rorschach intended a 

response to the whole design. There can be no doubt as to what 
should be scored as W, except, perhaps in Card III. By F-, Ror- 
schach meant a frequent form, i.e-, a form given with great fre- 
quency by a healthy group, - and also, he meant a "good" form. 
He called F+ a "good form," i.e-,a form well perceived, and F- 
a "poor" form or a form badly perceived. He assumed, of ccurse, 
that if the majority of a normal group saw a certain form. it 
' must be a clear and an accurate one, hence "good." Subjective 
evaluation became necessary therefore, for certain forms which 
were given infreguent?y but which were obviously "good" fovrris, 
i.e-, the form given seemed to correspond well with the lines 
and shape of the design. The subject who gave the form scciicd 
to see the form clearly and distinctly. 


xaniners for the most part agree that in some cases sub- 
jective estimate is necessary. Both Beck and Klopfer mention one 
situation where it is freauently needed, namely when a verbal 
designaticr. which is given infrequently corresponds to a forn 
which is F+ by virtue of its frequency in a normal group. 


*Klopfer, B-, op. cit., p- 145-146. 
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m answer of "crustecean," fort exemnle, which is given infre- 
‘Scently is scored F+ when “crab" has Béen given with such fre- 
Cuenoy that it is scored F+. 


The real difficulty, however, comes in other situations 
where forms are given with iow frequency Dut acccrding to svb- 
jective estimate, they are “gooc" fcrms, i.e., forms that are 
seen clearly and distinctly, in the cpinion of ths exsminer. For 
these cases, the writer 13} in determining the mcrms which are 
presentec in her menval (13) adoptec the ovlicy of taking the 
conzensus of opinion of three to five judges. The question 
Which they had to determine was whether or not the form given 
corresponded accurately to the part or parts of the blot to 
which it referred. 


Beck, on the other hand, utilized "clinical validation" in 
amassing norms for scoring his forms cf iow“freguency:- "Validity 
of this scoring when checked by what we kner about tne subject 
from outside sources." He a *check-Dack" meashod. "A 
response frequently appearing among feetvie-minded anc nct among 
heal thy subjects would be eccrcd F- and again the personality 
description so obtained would have to check against that in the 
clinioal history. In the process of experimentati:n, the judg- 


ment as to plus or minus could be and in some cases was, changed 
several times." 


Beck not only used this method himself, but will accept de- 
termination of F+ on a qualitative basis only if the judgment is 
clinically validated. The writer sericusiy questions Beck's pro- 


cedure. She can understend attempting to vaiidate Rorschach 
factors as to their significance by ciinical validation but is 
at a loss to comprehend establishing norms in the way Beck’ out- 
lines. Certainly no worker is justified in taking isolated case 
histories and making them the basis of scoring norms. Further, 
it must be borne in mind that F+ does not mean a form given by 
@ person who is of average or superior inteliigence, and F- does 
not mean a form given by a porson who is mentaily deficient. 

As indicated above, F+ is a form which is well perceived and 

F~ a form which is poorly perceivec by any group -- superior, 
average, or inferior mentally, emotionally stable or unstable, 
aggressive or submissive, etc. Beck cannot assume that a form 
is F- because it —~* frecuently among mental defectives or | 
that a form is F+ because it is <iven by - sUpcrior group, even 
as a “oheck" for some other method. If he does, he is saying 
that the F+ is an intellectual factor involved in superior in- 
telligence and that F- is an intellectual factor indicative of 
infex,c. intelligence and he is arguing in a circle -- he soores 
forms found in a feeble-minded group F- and then counts his F-'s 
and coneludes the group is feehle-minded because F-'s are present. 


Beck himself states in discussing another point in his pa- 
per that he understands F+ as "a judgment on which a particular 
form has been construed in a certain way-" Again, "it is FORM 
that we judge." Then, he must judge only FORM. He cannot 
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concern himself in determining bis 2 whether F+ is an in- 
tellectual factor or not or in what kind of group it appears. 
Once his norms are established, he can determine what F+ re- 
veals psychologically and he may do that by the method of clin-_ 
ical validation, if he will, just as other examiners use other 
methods such as correlational technique, method of internal con- 
sistency, or the method of correct matchings (Vernon). 


The writer cannot, then, accept Beck's second principle in 
determining forms of low freouency on the basis of clinical 
hn grand par and in her opinion, his method is not only fallacious 
ut useless. 


The writer is in whole-hearted agreement when Beck cautions 
against using to excess qualitative judgments and the danger of 
"halo" effects. She does not doubt that Klopfer, using his 
qualitative determinations, makes every effort to keep his scor- 
ing constant. When using subjective estimate, of course, there 
is always the danger of not being consistent. When Beck himself 
departs from his quantitative criterion and adopts his "check- 
back" and clinical method, the writer wonders whether he is not 
falling into the same subjective pitfalls. 


As far as Klopfer's qualitative determinations are con- 
cerned, the writer is inclined to fecl that a numerical criterion 
would take care of many of the qualitative factors Klopfer uses. 
She feels that Beck is right in finding the material "extraneous 
to that properly belonging to the F+ determination." Elabora- 


tion and integration, or example, are handled in the "W," 

in Beck's "Z " or Vernon's "g," in the relationship of these 

to the "P" and in Hertz's "Items." Unusual details or combina- 
tions of details are likewise indicated in the factors mentioned 
and also in the "original" category. Confabulation and contam- 
ination are noted in the "W," in the qualitative analysis of 

the diffcrent kinds of combinatory "W's," in the "Z," or the "g," 
in the "0" and best of all, in the numerical criterion. Position 
answers are a wanegery in themselves and again would no doubt 

be scored F- according to the freauency criterion and also by 

a qualitative analysis of the content of the responses. 


If, however, Klopfer prefers to judge forms of low frequency 
on a purely qualitative basis, he is justified in enumerating 
those conditions which he considers when he arrives at his 
scores. The more explicit the qualitative determinations, the 
better they can be applied by other examiners and the better 

they may be experimentally verified. But experimental verifica- 
tion is of course necessary before these conditions orn Bo xc 
cepted. Further, it would appear that these qualitative de- 
terminations which are definitely and explicitly enumerated are 
infinitely better than Beck's clinical "check-back" method. 


The Shadi e also comes up for discussion. Beck 
restricts himself to the designation "F(Fb)" of Rorschach and 
Oberholzer (24) which was tentatively offered some years ago. 
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I am sure that it is the experience of most Rorschach ex- 
aminers when working with the test to observe that there are 
many kinds of shading responses, that the F(Fb) does not cover 
them all and that additional differentiations must be made if 
this category is to be included in the psychogram at all. Thus 
Guirdham (8) and Vernon (29) differentiate between "F(Ch), (Ch)F, 
and (Ch)." Guirdham analyzed those factors in normal groups , 
among epileptics (10), in depression (9), repression (8), and 
melancholia (11). Gardner (7) using only one form F(C), 
restricted it to those responses determined by shading, by 
black and white used as color values and vista or depth per- 
spective. After much research, Binder (4) determined upon 
"F(Fb)," on the one hand, and "Ha, Hd F and F Hd" on the other, 
and studied their diagnostic valuc in psychopathic, neurotic 
and normal patients. These were utilized by Ganz and Loosli- 
Usteri (6) in their work with mental defectives. Monnicr (20) 
likewise included these differentiated categories. Vernon (29) 
is now inclined to try out Binder's additional classifications. 
Klopfer, Piotrowski and the rest of their group (16) developed 
similar categories independently, though they do not correspond 
identically with Binder's categorics. 


It is difficult, therefore, to see why Beck in his experi- 
nental work is unwilling to try out the differentiated categories 
recognized by so many investigators especially when his own 
scoring does not cover all of the variations. He does not 
restrict himself to one form, he uses two, the FY and Y, the 
latter referring to "gray only, without form elements." As 
Klopfer points out justifiedly, these categories by definition 


do not cover some of the items he has scored, shading. Why, 

for example, is a response of "like a woman gazing into a mirror 

intently seeing her reflection ," Experiment 2, Response 24, 

an FY response? Again, "This too suggests snow just as the other 
one did," Experiment 3, Response 40, is, as Klopfer shows, 

hardly a Vista Response. 


Further, one cannot agree with Beck when he claims that 
Binder’s variables overlap. His "Ha" and "F(Fb)" categories very 
definitely refer to the quality of the response and are not in- 

_ volved excépt indirectly in the mode of apperception. "Hd" may 

or may not refer to W and similarly, F(Fb) may or may not refer 
to D or Dr. They are just as distinct as the color responses. 
Pure C, for example, may refer to the W or to the D or Dr. 


Of course, Beck's desire to have adequate evidence before 
accepting Klopfer's conclusions in respect to these factors is 
cormendable. These categories must be experimentally determined 
and validated as Beck says. But there is no reason why Beck is 
willing to include FY and Y in his experiments and not categories 
suggested by other investigators especially when many of then 
have been partially validated. In the writer's opinion, there 
is just as much need for conclusive evidence that FY stands for 
self-appraisal in the normal individual as there is need for 
validation of the other items. Clinical studies seem to point 
"excess caution" or "lack of freedom in neurotic individuals 
as Beck states. Do we have sufficient evidence to show that 
it reveals "self appraisal" in the acral irdividual? This may | 
be merciv a legical verbal dietinct:ion rather tnan an emotrical 
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In treating the M factor, Beck views with trepidation 
Klopfer's distinction of various kinds of M responses. The 
writer has on many occasions felt that Klopfer's group was re- 
fining the scoring to the extent of becoming involved in a 
maze of symbols. There are many of Klopfer's suggestions that 
she has not adopted, preferring to run down where possible ex- 
isting categories and to validate them. 


However, in the process of working with the test, many 
supplementary factors invariably suggest themselves, as in the 
case of the Shading responses just considered. It has frequent- 
ly seemed necessary to add new categories or to refine certain 
ones already in existance. Therefore the writer cannot censure 
Klopfer's group as severely as Beck does because they in their 
experience find additional categories significant. The writer 
doubts whether Klopfer has suggested any categorics without at 
least as much clinical evidence as many other workers abroad 
present in support of their pet theories or categories. 


Then, there is ample precedent for finer distinctions and 
additional classifications. There are the "lid" of Behn-Eschen- 
burg and Bleuler or "Kp" of Loosii-Usteri, Guirdham's "sccondary 
movegient of B-2" and his "confabulated movement or CB." Beck 
hiwself has introduced a "Z," Vernon has a "g," Bleuler a "stac- 
cato phenomenon" and Guirdhan, "Incorporation Responses," "EQ, 
and EQ," etc. 


As far as the scoring of the M factor is concerned, Beck 
follows the orthodox criterion that movencnt must be expressed 
by human beings or animals with human-like characteristics. 
Movonent has to be felt; there must be "actual personal cxperi- 
ence." He quotes Furrer (5) as his authority. He forgets that 
Furrer's exposition is merely an exposition, that it is an at- | 
tempt at a psychoanalytic interpretation of what Rorschach thought 
the M really stood for. It is an interesting, a helpful anda | 
valuable docuncnt in that it suggests a elue to the significance 
of the M, but it is not an experimental piece of work. It is 
true that as a result of his work, many Rorschach examiners re- 


tain and insist upon that criterion (as do Levy, Wells, and 
Oberholzer). 


There are some investigators, however, who cannot sce any 
fundanental difference in the movencnt of human forms and non- 
human forms. Some have observed that subjects seem to cxperi- 
ence movencnt, strain or tension even when they ascribe movement 
to animals, even to objects. Others report that introspective 
accounts show that there is little difference between movement 
in human beings or non-humans. Or they point to the fact that 
even Rorschach admitted certain non-human forms or even objects 
nay be Movenent in certain instances. Finally, as Klopfer and 
Piotrowski point out, "Rorschach did suggest the further possible 
classification of "form responses tending to moverient," his ex- 
anples referring almost always to moverient in animals. Thus 
sone investigators score as M movement whether it involves human 
beings or animals. KXlopfer's group differentiate between move- 
nent in humans and aninals, movement in nature and certain other 
classificetions. This last group. however, ascribes diffcrent. 
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gignificance to the additional categories and in the opinion of 


ber ss at no time corrupts the original intention of Ror- 
schach. 


Beck is very impatient with these deviations from the one 
score M and complains that such procedure brings the test into 
disrepute. He singles out "American work" as "erring most griev- 
ously" in this connection. Here it may be of interest to review 
some of the scoring of different investigators for the same or 
similar responses. In Sicha's study (26) on comparative scoring 
of certain representative Rorschach responses which was reviewed 
in part in the RORSCHACH RESEARCH EXCHANGE, the following scores 
were given for certain responses verbally expressing movement: - 


Card Location and Response Vernon Hertz Hunter Piotrow- Gardner 
ski 


II V(Black only) Two Cancing F+* F+ F+ B 3 
bears B? 


*Comment by Vernon: "Prob- 
ably not 8, but I should 
try to find out from the 
subject. However bear is 
used as bear here, I ex- 
vect, not as a substitute 
for man." 


(Red top projections) Sea 

lions fighting 

A chariot race -- just 

the general feeling -- 

these robes flying back. B- 
IV (Thin side projections) 

Snakes writhing out of 

their holes F+ 
I¥- (Same) An Indian hang- 

ing over a cliff B+ 

VII Two grotesque animals 
balancing on their heads 
on circus blocks F+* 


* Comment by Vernon: 
Doubtful if "grotesque 
animal"deserves a B..." 


Two little dogs jumping 

uo after something. F+ 

Two frogs (¢recn) about 

to leap off the shore 

into a pond 

background) because they 

are frightened by a lob- 

ster (pink) For-* B-* FFb 


* Comment, Vernon: vrob- 
ably not B 
Ferz: FOF- also 


3+ FB B 
B B- B B | 
Be “F+ FB B 

| 3+ FB 
VII 
FB B 
Ix 

m Fr 
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Card Location and Response Vernon Hertz Hunter ae Gardner 
IX Dragons with backs humped 


up -- fighting (one side . 
including green and orage) F-* FB 


* Comment by Vernon: "I 
would be inclined to call 
this 3 in some subjects, 
on an enquiry." 


Two intoxicated bugs, lcan- 
ing up against a fonce (gray 
section at ton ) F+* 


* Comient by Vernon: "The 

"intoxicated" and 'leaning' 

would incline me to call it 

Be 
VI A cross section of a bullet 

going into wood and finally 

striking steel or some ob- 

struction that impedes its 

progress, splintering the 

wood as it stovs B(Fb)* F(Fb)m 3(Fb)* m = 
| F( 7b)? 
*Comment, Vernon: "This 
sounds like 8, but it micht 
be F in some subjects." 


It may be observed that in several cascs there is doubt 
even in the mind of those who would adhere to the orthodox cri- 
terion as to whether or not movement is involved. The criterion 
of "felt experience" may apply to animals and to objects. Some- _ 
times even with human forms, as the “Indian hanging over a cliff" 
there is doubt as to real movement in the Rorschach sense. ( 


The writer could continue illustrating discrepancies in 
scoring this category among different investigators. While 
Oeser (21) tries to adhere to the original Rorschach meaninc, he 
does score "swallow flying," F-M, "cock stretching himself" Fu 
"sense of fire," Cli, "boot kicking," F M, "black beetle flying 
Fu ete. Kerr (14) likewise includes moving animals. It is not, 
then, essentially an American trait -- this daring to deviate 
from an hypothesis suggested originally by Rorschach. Nor, in 
the writer's judgment, is it a "grievous error." 


Finally, it should be pointed out that Beck himself admits 
of an WM trend in marginal notes for fortis in motion which do not 
always adhere to the orthodox tradition. He indicates, for ex- 
ample, M trends for 


Exper. 1, 18. It looks like ... two wolves running away 
and mecting each other 


"..°15, 18. At the very, very top of the tree in the 
—e center I see two little heads (Dr 7; of two 
people huddled) and two little hands (Dr 21) 
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Expr. 21, 30.At a scare-crow, ...there is the scarecrow, 
- and there is the field,(...tattered; and 
possibly in motion with the tattered coat 
flying as the wind blows)... 

23, 21.4% a glence that looks like some kind of a 
bug, but you have got to hold it at a dis-— 
tance (D 10; and it looks as though it is 
about to leap; holds card......) 

23, 22.Look at. it quick and you might see three or 

four frogs...(frogs dancing). 


Certainly these are no different from the indications of 
other scorers for similar respenses. What difference does it 
make if ore calls movement in non—-humans FM (re Klopfer) or 
M trend (re Beck) or M (re Hertz) or Form tending to movement 
(re Rorschach)? And what difference dce@s it make if one puts 
it in the scoring column or as a marginal note?. 


It appears to the writer that the important thing is fo 
validate the M referring exclusively to human forms and the M 
which includes all forms, human and arimal, and to determine 
what they reveal and which is of most importance. 


- Beck is skeptical about the diagnostic significance of M 
as gh to reality" and "integration" according to Pio- 
trowski (22) and Klopfer. He certainly is justified in asking 
for sUpporting evidence. On the other hand, there is’ also need 
for objective and experimental evidence that M represents some- 
thing "very deep in the personality, some th ing very peculiarly 
intimate in it", "depth" and "not integration" as Beck, Ober- 
holzer, and Levy would have. The writer is inclined to agree 
with the latter interpretation but would like to have adequate 
evidence other than case studics. 


Considering next the DW as F+, the writer's conception of 
DW corresponds to Rorschach, to that of Beck with the exception 
of the “sontaminatory YW". According to Rorschach, secondary 
W's include confabUulatory responses, successively-—combined 
responses and contamineted whole responses. The confabulatory 
W is a response where one detail in the picture is grasped and 
the interpretetion of the whole follows as a result. It is 
true that Rorschach found such DW's "badly perceived forms." 
However Beck scems justified in maintaing thet when one utilizes 
& satistical critcrion for F+ and finds some forms so numer-— 
ous that they must be classed as F-, even a "confabulatory DW" 
may be-F+. These instances arc rare, however, in a normal group. 
Possibly they should not be called "confabulatory" at all, but 
merely "“combinatory!. 


The writer cannot follow Beck, however, in his argument 
that the “contaminatory DW" may be Fy also. By definition it | 
just can't be, as Klopfer indicates. Here details of the ewe 
are interpreted and blended or combined into a whole pattern, | 
without consideration of position of the parts, of the total 
form or the sense of the whole. There is corruption and con- | 
fusion in the process of combination. How the resultant | 
pattern could possibiy be F+ by endy criterion is beyone the 


writec's imaginatigh. 
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Finally Beck would "restate the situation" in respect to 
the Rorschach test. Is it subjective or objective in method? 
Is the approach artistic or scientific? hile the writer is 
in agreement for the most part with Beck's summary of the 
situation, she would place the emphasis on other factors: Is 
the method reliable and valid? Until it is both, it is nota 
scientific instrument end it is not s°rviceable, not even as 
a work of art, no matter how much “experience” or "good in- 
sicht" the clinician may possess. 


Subjectivity enters into the sdministration, the scoring and 
the interpretation of eny test or instrument. That docs not 
preclude the necessity ‘for an edeqauate instrument. Nor is 
the artisvic epproscnu necess*rily opposed to a scicntific 
approach. A scientific instrument may also de used 2nd should 
be used with skill and ertistry. Experience,too, is velvable. 
The more experienced the clinician is in the manipulstion of 
his instruments the dett:r the results. 


Beck would have this happy combination, it is true, But the 
writer cannot agree that in, the present st-ge of development 
of the test, the method "as a subjectively used instrument in 
th> hends of individuels having cxpericnce....can be accurately 
used for a penctrating undsrstending of th: whole personality. 
Before this cen be true, there must dc assurance that the test 
hes been subjected to definite Universal principals so that 
211 who use it will have approximately the sam- results. It 
must satisfy fundamental critcra of validity, accuracy, reli-~ 
ebility, end objectivity. ‘Whether it is successful end servi- 
c@énble as a scicntific instrument depends upon the extent of 
which these ere met. 


The Rorschach method has tremendous possiblities. The 
writer agrees with Vernon, for cxamplc, ho insists that the 
method must not be construed es a test in the psychometric 
sense. Yet, there must be some degree of uniformity in using 
the method before it can be consid-red scientific. In the 
writer's-kumbte judgment, the progress of the test has been 
substentially delayed because of the viewpoint thet the Ror- 
schach method is diff-rent from any other scientific instru- 
ment and because of the undue frelience upon the clinical 
method of validation without adequate checks and controls. 


Certainly ther cennot be much disagreement when the writer 
insists that the scoring must attain such a mersure of object- 
ivity that approximately the seme psychogram will be obtaincd 
by different trained Rorschach cxeminers. COcrtainly norms 
must be clearly defined end cxp*rimentallly determined. They 
mist be amassed for different age-croups end perhaps for differ- 
ent localities. Normce once amassed, must be utilizd, end re- 
liance on clinical -=p°ricnes, intuition, or artistic ability 
without recognition of ebjectively detcrmincd norms can only 
be detrimental to the test. 
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There is still much to be done by way of establishing the 
validity of the various categories and the categories in their 
interrelationships. It is true that to date, clinical valida- 
tion \has yielded most suggestive data and that statistical 
studies have not been very successful. Yet, the writer feels 
that the great need of the moment is validation on an experi- 
mental basis as well as a clinical one. 


The writer does not discount the value of ea clinical check 
as one of the modes of validation. Nor does she plead exclu- 
sively for statistical validation. But she does insist that 
the various items be scientifically validated before the test be 
applied practically even by trained and experienced clinicians. 
Controlled experimentation is one way, perhaps the best. Even 
clinical validation can be controlled. Guirdham has shown 
this in his splendid contributions; Vernon has suggested the . 
“matching method." Rosenzweig (25) has dotailed a procedure of 
validation which includes, among other things, controlled re- 
ports of psychiatrists. Most recently, Varvel (28) has pre- 
sented suggestions on a strictly experimental approach for 
validation. 


There is no need to fecl that subjecting the test to ex- 
perimentation of this-kind reduces its value as an artistic 
instrument. The interpretation of the psychogram will always 
demand intuition and skill on the. part of the examiner. When 
Vernon suggests, however, that "the application of the test 
from a clinical viewpoint is scientifically justifiable," he 
may mean therapeutically justifiable but not "scientifically." 
Only as a reliable and valid technique can the Rorschach method 
be a scientific clinical instrunent. 
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Bruno Klopfer, Ph. D. 
New York, N. Y. 


Since all other points are taken up by other contributions, 
may I restrict myself to the-following remarks. 


1. The Consistency of F Norms 


This problem was touched off by the remarks on the form 
value of confabulatory responses. Dr. Beck assumes that if the 
forms arrived at in any possible procedure are objectively 
identical, their form value must be identical, i.e. bat = dat. 
On the basis of experience with a systematic, careful inquirz 
in all cases, this assumption seems very doubtful. The problem 
becomes clearer Dr. Beck's remarks on elaborations of forms 
being extraneous. Here he does not Giatiaguion between two very 
different kinds of elaborations: 


a- Elaborations of the type of free association or "qualifica- 
tions," in the sense in which Dr. Beck uses the term, start- 
ing off from the response word as stimulus, and developing 
sometimes complete stories which no longer’ have anything to 
do with the ink-blot. These "elaborations" are surely ex- 
traneous, and are particularly frequent in hypomanic and 
schizophrenic cases. They forn the combination of F- re- 
sponses and claborations whigh Dr. Beck mentions. 


- Elaborations used as a way of construing a form. F+ is a 
judgment on whether a particular form has been construed in 
a certain way. Elaboration is a way of construing a form. 
How can it be extraneous? Should the way a form is construed 
be disregarded for the sake of the principle bat=bat, then 
F+ based on the frecuency index would only score the fre- 
quency with which the noun "bat" appears in responses, and 
not the form approach. A form, and the name given to that 
form, are not identical. Using the same name does not imply 
seeing the same forn. 


Schneider, in his German introduction to the method, has 
considered this point by his distinction between fabulatory 
and confabulatory responses. His distinction is this: a sub- 
ject may start with a detail and fabulate it into a reason- 
able whole, but confabulation means the exclusion of that 
reasonable construing of the form by blindly jumping at whole 
interpretations from a dctail. 


8. Relation of Form ad Other Detern ts 


‘This problem is touched twice in Dr. Beck's article: in his 
remarks about position responses, and in his discussion of FY, re- 
lating to the supposed admixture of movement and other elenonts 
with "Vista" reactions. 
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The use of several determinants in one and the same response 
is one of the basic factors in the Rorschach procedure. However, 
there are two fundamentally different ways in which form can be 
connected with other determinants, color, texture, diffusion, 

a. The intention of the subject is to use the form determinant 
along with the other, but under the impact of the reaction 
to the other element, the intellectual control is weakened, 
so that the response contains a form concept meant to be 
definite, but in reality inconsistent with ren form. 


b. The intention of the subject is to set aside the form de- 
terminant, and to use mainly another one, using the form 
concept in the response deliberately in such an indefinite 


way that the form is essentially secondary to the other 
determinant. 


Uy practice in scoring is to mark the first case by a -, 
and to disregard in the second case the evaluation of form 
keenness, since these responses represent not an inability 


to give keen form, but merely a preference for the other 
determinant. 


Thus, in position responses we.may have the case mentioned 
by Dr. Beck (case b), in which position is the only determin- 
ant (particularly freouent in symbolic position responses, 
"Pro. the'ésatez line emanates power"). More frequently, 
we find position responses, as mentioned in my article as 
typical F- responses, which are intended to be form inter- 
pretations, and the position is only a badly chosen substi- 
tute for, keen form approach (case a), ¢.g.,87 «© to> “ev 41 as 
"head. "- : 
In regard to Dr. Beck's FY responses, the criticism was not 
directed against case b, above, namely a use of vista and 
other elements in one response, but against the fact that 
Dr. Beck gives the symbol FY to responses which contain no 
vista elements at all, but rather respond to other determinants, 
like texture or color (white, grey, or black as real colors), 
or where vista is sccondary. “A> . 


Summarizing my attitude to the present discussion about Ft, 
I would say that there is general agreement on three points: 


(1) Only ‘the most frequent form responses to W, D, and 4 
can be evaluated on a’ouantitative basis. Whether we give then 
the symbol F+, thy F is purely a matter of convenience. The 


most urgent task is to collect and publish frequency figures for 


such form responses. 
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(2) There a®e form responses which are not only less fre- 
quently given, but also are less keenly perceived, that is, 


ouantitatively ard qualitatively different from the previous 
Category. The dgatinction between F- and Fz seems secondary. 


(3) It is gajerally taken for granted that there are form 
responses less fréquent, and more keenly perceived than those 


in the first category, again quantitatively and qualitatively 
different from them. ; 4 


There is difference of opinion as to whether and in what 
way to distinguish this third group from the first one. It 
seems to me that this distinction is significant enough to be 
expressed in the scoring. Whether the distinction between F+ | 
and the plain F of the first category is the best way, or 
whether someone can propose a better way is open to discussion. 


4 @ Zygmunt Piotrowski, Ph. D. 
Mg New York, N. Y. 


I should like to say a few words about Dr- Beck's comments 
concerni some points in my article in the first volume of this 
Exchange (pp 148-156). ° | , 


1. Dr. Beck says that "FM and m are unnecessary elabora- 
tions of scoring not yet proved to represent any psychological 
procsesses‘not indicated in MH." This objection is based on the 
assumption that the FM and the m aré variations of intervreta- 
tions which Rorschach would have scored as HM. If Dr. Beck really 
makes this assumption (as he appears to) then he obviously 
misunderstood the argument of my article. The discussion of the 
origin of the Fu and m 148-149) makes it 
clear, I think, that the Fi and the m are-responses which were 
scored by Rorschach as F and not as IM. The problem, therefore, 
was rather to prove that the FM and the m represent psycho- 
logical processes not indicated by the F. The purpose of my 
article was to describe the Ag oy processes which scem 
to be indicated specifically by the and m. The case material 
in my article was intended to illustrate and support the hypoth- 
esis concerning the psychological meaning of FM and m- In the 
scoring of lM and in the psychological interpretation of M, I 
try to follow Rorschach as closely as possible and consider my 
discussion of M merely as a summary of Rorschach's ideas about 


8. Dr. Beck writes that "It is the practice of Rorschach's 
closer followers not to score M unless the movenent involved is 
one physically possible for a human being." It seems to me 
that all of my M responses given in the afticle meet this re- 
quirement. Of course, such is not the case with the FM or m 
interpretations. Dr. Beck's objection that many of my M's are 
not compatible with Rorschach's definition of M appears justi- 
fiable because he doesn't make a “is uitetiqgs between my FM 
and m on the one hand, and the M on the other, a di* ui 1¢tion 
Which show..d te madc. Di. Beck also cays that "The essern$tal 
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thing in movement responses (M) is its representation of a per- 
sonal experience." Evidence as to whether the M interpreta- 
tions given by a subject are based on his personal experience 
cannot be obtained during the Rorschach examination and conse- 
ouently cannot be a criterion for the scoring of M. A fourteen 
year old girl saw in the first inkblot (upright position) -" two 
witches dragging a girl, trying to force her to come with then." 
This unquestionably is an M response. But if this response is 
to represent a personal experience, it cannot be taken literally. 
This child had experienced the horror of being dragged when, 
having been brought to the hospital by her mother against her 
wish, she was pulled into the ward by the nurses. The child 
never mentioned this occurrence. Nevertheless, in this case, 
the connection between the inkblot interpretation and the 
child's experience is rather obvious and the evidence for the 
connection was easily obtained. But in many cases, the con- 
nection cannot be established without speculation or a careful 
study of the subject. When we apply the Rorschach method, we 
hope to infer from the subject's M interpretations what his 
personal experiences are. We do not care to study the subject 
thoroughly in order to score his Rorschach correctly because of 
what use would the Rorschach examination then be? 


3. Dr. Beck emphasizes that the HM "represents something. 
very deep in the personality, something very peculiarly inti- 
mate in it, but it does not necessarily represent integration." 
This also represents my view if our definitions of integration 
coincide. I admit that my statement that the M represents "ten- 
dencies which are most fully integrated in the total personality" 


may casily lead to misunderstanding. The tremble lies in the 
ambiguity of the term "integration." What I meant to convey was 
that the tendencies represented by the M are fairly well inte- 
grated within themselves, that they indicate attitudes more sys-— 
tematically organized than those expressed in the other Rorschach 
categories, but there was no intention of implying that those 
tendencies were necessarily well integrated with the total per- 
sonality./ I merely wanted to say that of all the mental ex- 
periences of the subject the M tendencies are those relatively 
most-consciously and deeply lived through. The HM represents 

the conception of behavior according to which the individual 
“attempts to make his adjustment to reality. This definition 
does not determine whether or not the conception of behavior ex- 
pressed in the M aetually would make for a good adjustment to 
reality. In fact, the M tendencies may to a large extent be 
independent of the individual's knowledge of the world and of 
his emotional reactions. This may happen, as Dr. Beek points 
out, in a schizophrenic whose paranoid ideas influence his be- 
havior as though with an irresistible force. : 


A clear and unequivocal definition of the various Rorschach 
components and particularly of the if is a difficult task. Many 
tentative formulations will have to be proved before a satis-— 
factory result can be reached. It is in this spirit that I have 
studied and replied to Dr. Beck's remarks. 
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Ernst —* Ph. D. 


an 
Anna Hartoch 


Original Response and Type of Apperception 
in Dr. Beck's Rorschach-Manual_. 


The following remarks are not intended as a criticism of 
Dr. Beck's stimulating book with its rich and carefully pre- 
sented material. We merely wish to bring to attention two points 
at which Beck's deviation from Rorschach does not afford, in 
our opinion, an improvement in method. These two points are 
chosen at random from a wealth of material provoking agreement 
as well as objections. In fact, one of the chief merits of 
Beck's book, despite his assertion that "theoretical discussion 
is conspicuous by absence," is that it raises many interesting 
theoretical questions. 


Beck cotftends that Rorschach was mistaken in seeing original 
responses as a function only of stimulus (figure reacted to 
and not also of rarity (p. 262). He elaborates this statement 
by cuoting several of the records published by Rorschach. All 
of his quotations have a common purpose: to show that the ver- 
bal content of these responses is identical with the content of 
responses frequently given to other plates or other parts of 
the same plate (e.g. beetle, bat, butterfly, dogs, etc.), even 
though this content is seen in plates or parts of plates where 
it is rarely seen by others (as Rorschach puts it: only once 
in a hundred cases). Beck's criticism of Rorschach, then, seems 
to be that,sa ‘response is original only if its wording, or at 
least itsscontent, is to be found rarely, whereas Rorschach 
called it original if its content was rarely seen in the plate 
or part of the plate in which the subject sees it. Beek claims 
that his definition of the original response will "distinguish 
the individual who is really original in his mental repertoire, 
original*in the usual sense of the word." This difference 
between Beck and Rorschach, apparently, can be traced to a dif- 
ference in the concept of originality. Beck's concept of orig-— 
inality, applies chiefly to verbalizing faculties, but not so 
much to*the deep and genuine "Erlebnis" which is the basis of 
what Rorschach calls originality. Let us ake an example which 
is seemingly far-fetched but may help to clarify the issue. 
If we take the sentences of certain pre-Socratic philosophers - 
for instance, Heraclitus' teachings that everything is flowing 
and changing, that everything is based on contrasts, that war 
is the father of all things - then we may find neither the words 
in these sentences nor even the concepts very original. Every- 
body can see, and could see even at Heraclitus' time, that there 
is change and that there is struggle and contradiction. The 
sentences of Heraclitus, seen in this way, are commonplaces. 
But as apc ne we really try to understand them, we find that he 
has seen this flowing and this "war" in places spore others 
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failed to see it, that he saw it in a deeper, more genuine way 
than did his contemporaries, that he saw this principle at work 
where others did not even recognize its presence. Originality, 
in this sense, may consist - and many of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of originality do consist ~ of seeing and saying in a 
new ways-very simple things which are in other ways seen by 
everybody. 


Fundamentally the same process takes place in responses 
original in Rorschach's sense. What is essential is the pro- 
cess of seeing the plates and of finding objects of the outer 
world in them. The originality lies in the seeing, not in its 
verbal expression. The most commonplace object, therefore, may 
congtitate an original response if it is seen in an original 
way «+ if, in the form-intérpretation experiment, it is seen ina 
plate or part of a plate where others usually do not see it. 
The symptomatic value which Rorschach attributes to original 
responses corresponds exactly to this concept of originality 
although frequently it may not correspond to the concept of 
"originality in the usual sense of the word," this latter 
being a quality which is psychologically less important in the 
majority of cases. In his posthumous paper Rorschach says: 
"The mek yg ansrers - in so far as we are dealing with genuine 
originality and not with "shop" - tell us more of the indi- 
vidual endeavors of a subject, and consequently betray what is 
psychoanalytically significant more than do the vulgar answers."* 
This does not imply that the original response is unusual with 
regard to its content, but that it“has an unusual quality of 
"Erlebnis" (Erlebnisqualitdt). This becomes clear if we think 
of the "two human figures in a bending attitude"** which, ac- 
cording to Rorschach, is the "most original of all the B-inter- 
pretations" and has a major significance for the understanding 
of the structure of the unconsce ious of the subject on whom Ror- 
schech reports. in his paper. Now, bowed or bending human be- 
ings are seen very frequently in different plates, and Beck 
even states that "man bending over" is a popular response if 
given to a detail of plate III (p. 223). Nevertheless, those 
bending human figures which Rorschach's subject saw in the upper 
lateral parts of plate IV are indeed of an exceptional origineli- 
ty, for they are seen in a part of a plate where they are rarely 
seen by othem,.subjects. The secing of these figures has an 
"Erlebnisoqualitat". entircly different from that which the seeing 
of a bending shuman figure in plate III, for instance, ordinarily 
has. And’ it is*the peculiar way in which these human figures 
are seen, their peculiar place, the peculiar quality of this 
verbally very, commonplace response which gives it the sympton- 
value of-originality’~ a value which it would not have if, fol- 
lowing Beck, we reouired also that the content of the thing seen 
be rarely seen,in whatever plate or part of “plate. 


* Peyohodiasiioe tik 3. ed., ». 205; Journal of Nervous and Mental 
sease 24, 67. 


**Response 2 to plate IV, Psychodiagnostik, p. 185. 
+ Psychodingnostik, p. 205. 
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In discussing er of approach (as Beck translates 

rfassungstyp) Beck states that "a normal healthy individual 
would produce a record... distributed as follows: W6, D 21, 
Dr (Rorschach's “e 4," the total number of responses being 31; 
whereas Rorschach (p. 189) gives the figures W 8, D 23, Dd 2, 
Dzw 1 (total 34). We do not want to discuss here whether 
Beck's revision of Rorschach's formula is necessary and con- 
tributes to a better diagnosis of the factors represented by 
the Erfassungtyp. But we want to point to a possible misunder- 
standing on the part of Beck of Rorschach's intentions in giv- 
ing these figures - to clarify an issue which might be, for 
those not acovuainted with Rorschach's book of greater importance 
than the quantitative difference in the above mentioned figures. 
Whereas Beck gives his figures as those of "a normal, healthy 
individual" (p. 194), Rorschach speaks of the "average normal" 
(normaler Durchschnitt), which is something quite different. 
From Beck's statement one might easily get the impression that 
an Erfassungstyp with the formule W - D or with the formula 


W-D, for instance, is abnormal or unhealthy - which certainly 
is not the case. 


Quotations from Letters: 


Arthur Guirdham, MK. D. 
Bath, England 


"J think that this search for objective validation goes too 
far. In our vresent state of knowledge, I think the Rorschach 
test is best used as an aid to typolorical investigation 
as a method of obtaining incidental data for analysis in indi- 
vidual cases. It appears to me that Rorsohach investigations 
would be better employed not in any further more careful de- 
lineation of the norms employed, but in comparing and adjusting 
these to norms employed in other types of personality investiga- 
tion. Most of the Rorschach norms have proved a useful working 
basis in orthopsychiatry, without attaining to the deadly ac- 
curacy of psychometry. é: sometimes think the word deadly here 
should be interpreted literally.) My argument that to be sat- 
isficd with the crude usefulness - and they are not by any means 
crude always - of the Rorschach norms in general may seem to be 
heresy. One uses a patella> hammer in medicine. The patellar 
hammer does not give one any indication of the extent of the 
leg excursion under its stimulus; one doesn't measure mathenat- 
ically the muscular tension present. But would one argue afrainst 


its use in ¢ e practice of medicine from this point of view? 


"Another®noint: The prayers for objective validation are 
offered mostly‘at the shrine of the F+%. The F+% is what we 
might call an accessory amplifying factor in the delincation of 
types, e.g.ones coarted patient hs noCwith a high F+% score, 
but one diagnoses him more on noli, noC.The F+% is used to a 
great extent for an investigation of both the type and the 
degree of intellectual factors present. It is these that we 
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have found the most fallible of Rorschach's norms. I have 
never obtained any agreement with the F, 0, V factors which 
he lays down as accompanying different conditions comparable 
to one's argument with what he claims for his Erlebnistypus 
factors. I consider the most important lack at present is 
the absence of comparative standards between these Erlebnis- 
typue factors and norms used in totally different orthopsy- 
chiatric.investigations. I should like to see the Rorschach 
nerms usec jin conjunction with norms in these divers methods 


of ecproach, ,to construct a more ubiquitous system of -per- 
sonality diagnosis. 


"Re Chiaroscuro: As Vernon has entntet out, my own findings 
tend to align themselves with Binder's." 


Marguerite Loosli-Usteri, Ph. D. 
Geneva, Switzerland 


...A French publisher has accented my new paver on the Ror- 
schach. It will, I hepe, be published before the end of this 
year. "Le diagnostic individuel au moyen du test de Rorschach 
chez l'enfant" is giving much space to the discussion of 


Binder's most interesting paper as well as to the two papers 
by F rror. 


“fay I, however, first of all make a humble suggestion? 
Would it not be easier for all of us if we apnlied a unified 
Rorschach terminology? We find already some difficulty in 
understanding each other, but what will it be in a few years' 
time? I am afraid, but if every investigator is using his own 
terminology, we shall soon have a Babylonian confusion of 
languages which will make every understanding most diffioult. 
Don't you think that a unified terminology, based uvon Latin, 


would be palatable to all Rorschach investigators all over the 
world? 


"Now « few remarks concerning the points under discussion: 


"IT confess that I have never given such careful attention as 
you do to F+ and F-. This may be due to the fact that I am 
chiefly working with children whose responses are, as a rule, 
less elaborate than those given by adult subjects - According 
to the ousntitative system, I have elaborated a list of F+ and 
F- (See ny paper: "Le test de Rorschach appliqué.....); this 
list serves as a basis for further scoring. Any interpretation 
that is keener, richer than the consecrated wie F+ 3; any 
response that is poorer is scored F-. 


"I always have been, and still am, much more interested by 
the responses giving a glue to emotional life (vie affective), 
i.e. kinesthetic responses, color responses, those inspired by 
the blackness of the spots, those insvired by the different 
shades of grey. In them lies for me the chief interest of the 
test. Consequently, the Erlebnistypus is, to my mind, one of 
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the keystones of every individual result. Its constancy seems 
to be a proof of the deep-rootedness of those two types of 
responses. (See my new paper.) 


“As to the introduction of new symbols, I must say that I 
am no friend of the "Propensity of yr new scoring symbols," 
simply because I feel that they risk killing the spirit of the 
test. I am much more in favor of marginal remarks, which can 
easily be taken in consideration in the elaboration of the 
psychogram. The numeric abstract of the test, i.e. the result 
of the scoring, is, to me, nothing more than mere frame-work, 
necessary as a step to correct interpretation of the result, 
but no aim in itself. Any exclusively numeric approach to the 
test must needs be a failure (when used for personality diag- 
nosis). The relations which a well established psychogram 
must seize are so many that a mere analysis of statistics can 
never be satisfactory. What imports is not only that such and 
such a type of response has been given so and so many times by 
a given subject, but the connection in which it has been given, 
the preceding response, the spot to which it has been given... 
Once clearly understood, the "Succession" is one of the finest 
instruments for personality analysis. 


"These are a few remarks which have been suggested to me by 
the controversy between Dr. Beck and the Exchange - The diffi- 
culties of the test cannot be mastered by an "anatomising scor- 
ing," but only by a clear understanding of the psychological 
processes leading to a given result. 


"I am very glad to have this opportunity of entering in 
contact with the Exchange, and. hope that my new paper will 


tell better than these few lines can do, my conception of the 
test. 
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